CALL NO   MAN   HAPPY

'Euh/ he said. "Why are you making this march? ... euh ...
You are down on the sick list. Euh ... I gave orders you were to be
left in the barracks.'

I got up and stood at attention:

'The Sergeant did tell me to stay in the barracks, mon Capitaine,
but I asked permission to come on the march ... I can stand it
perfectly/

'Euh ... But you are on the sick list. .. It's very irregular/

This,insistence annoyed me:

*It was the Major who said I was sick, mon Capttaine. I don't feel
sick/

*Euh.. / he said. 1 see. You are the Malade*~malgr&-lui?

And he went on, pleased with his wit.

I have always thought with Disraeli: 'Either perfect solitude or
perfect sympathy/ In the platoon I found this perfect sympathy.
Jean Legrix, a native of Elbeuf like me and one of the noblest souls
I have ever known, became a close friend at that time and remained
so until the time of his death which, alas, occurred during the war of
1914. My o'ther inseparable companions were Demanchc, son of a
Paris lawyer, and Harle*, whose father was a manufacturer of elec-
trical supplies in Paris. Elective affinities are inexplicable. I could
not say what it was that drew us three together, for we were
markedly different, but we used to find in one another's company
a pleasure that was constantly renewed. For dinner, which we took
away from the barracks, about thirty of us had formed a club which
was presided over with authority by Jean Boule", another native of
Elbeuf.

We joked a great deal about the military life. But if it were
necessary, all these young citizens were capable of making strenu9us
efforts. I remember .that toward the middle of June our adjutant, a
strict, fierce Corsican named Sacams, announced gruffly that we
were to. march in the review on the I4th of July with the garrison of
Eu which was composed of a battalion of the 39th.

'It will be a disgrace/ he added, rumbllngly, 'because you
"exempts" manoeuvre like tramps.. . /
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